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ence acer esas: 


“Letters Esthetic, Social, and Moral.” 
(Continued from page 226.) 
City of New York, Aug. 1, 1853. 

On Thursday, the ninth of June, I left Beirout 
on my return home. It was a long journey of six 
thousand miles; but faith and joyful anticipation 
had an influence in shortening the aspect of the 
distance. There were many vessels in the bay ;— 
the larger ones at some distance from the shore. 
They were of different nations,— Austrian, English, 
French and Sardinian. I saw no American flag. 
Itis but recently that American vessels have traded 
here. Among the vessels was the French steamer, 
the Tancrede. She floated proudly among the 
smaller ones around her. As she was to sail im- 
mediately for Alexandria, I took passage in her. 

At Beirout I parted with the much valued and 
beloved companions, with whom I had travelled 
from England. Mr. Thompson went to Damascus; 
Mr. and Mrs. Walcott to Constantinople. I went 
tothe Tancrede alone; and there was no one on 
board with whom I was acquainted. There were 
passengers from different nations; but there was! 
noone from England or America, with whom I 
could recall or establish some community of thought | 
and feeling. As our captain gave the signal for 
departure, I looked once more upon the city. It 
rose gracefully from the shores ; its ranges of light- 
coloured stone-houses ascending one above another, 
interspersed beyond the walls with its flowering 
gardens, and with its groves of orange trees and 
mulberries. I saw the mountains of Lebanon for 
the last time. 

The sun was setting when the steamer left the 
harbour. In the evening I walked the deck. The 
sails were set. The stars shone brightly. Around 
us was the great desert of the waters. With the 
stars and the wide heavens above, and the vast 
trackless ocean beneath, and with no one with whom 


l could converse, I felt much as in the deserts of|the twelfth of June. 


Sinai. My heart was in solitude; but in that 
great and glorious solitude which disrobes itself of 
false and earthly influences, and leaves it with 
truth, with contemplation, and with God. 

_ The next day we passed the site of the ancient 
tity of Caesarea ;—the work of Herod the Great, 
once so celebrated for its artificial harbour, and 
Which has a connection with the events mentioned 
in the New Testament. This city was about fifty 
miles distant from Jerusalem, and thirty-five miles 
ftom Joppa, in a north dircetion from the latter 
tity. St. Paul was kept a prisoner in Caesarea 


for the space of two years. It was in Ceesareajand a monk from Palestine of the Franciscan or- 
der. The merchant was from Colombia. He wasa 
Felix; and also his speech before Festus and king} well disposed man; amanofiuformation; and made 
Agrippa. Cornelius, the praying and almsgiving | himself entirely agreeable. The monk was origin- 
Centurion, who was converted to christianity, re-|ally from France ;—from some small town on the 
sided here. This also was one of the remarkable|banks of the beautiful Rhone. He had been re- 
scenes of the labours of the Apostle Peter. 'siding many years in Palestine, and was returning 
Near the close of the day, the steamer stopped |to the place of his residence in early life. He had 
at Jaffa, the Joppa of the Scriptures;—of which| with him a Bible in the Latin vulgate translation, 
I have given some account in a former letter. Wej;which he read almost constantly. It was pleasant 
anchored in the open ocean. Boats from the city|to converse with him. He manifested no asperity 
soon came out. I took a boat and went on shore; |or indifference towards those who differed from him 
—the boatmen, for the purpose of saving a little|in opinions. He was an old man, very gentle in 
in the distance, carrying the boat through a nar-|his manners ;—had seen much of men and things ; 
row pass in the boiling and dangerous reef of rocks,|and I was favourably impressed with his appear- 
which encloses the old harbour. I saw once more|ance. 
the excellent American consul, who is a resident} At Alexandria I left the French steamer, which 
of this place, and is one of the reformed Armenians,|returned in a few days to Beirout, on its way to 
who are awakening thought and spreading truth|Smyrna and Constantinople. Abandoning the plan 
in these regions. I was enabled also to make some} which I had formed of again visiting France, | en- 
further and very satisfactory inquiries in relation| gaged a passage for Liverpool by the way of Malta, 
to the little company of Americans, to whom [jin an English screw-steamer, the Glasgow. This 
have formerly referred, who are settled in the vi-| vessel was delayed a few days after the expiration 
cinity of Jaffa, with a view to the instruction and|of our quarantine, which enabled me to revisit 
benefit of the Jews. The labours of this small but|some of the objects and places in the city, to which 
devoted band, who pursue their work of benevo-|I have formerly referred. I found that even the 
lence on principles somewhat peculiar to them-|lapse of a few months had made changes in its 
selves, are known to the christian community. appearance. Additional buildings were in the ra- 
In the course of a few hours, we proceeded again|pid course of erection. The beautiful English 
on our voyage. This is the third French vessel injchurch, which adorns the great European Square, 
which I have sailed since I left America; and it is|was far advanced towards its completion; and [ 
with pleasure that I bear a favourable testimony in|saw many signs of growth and prosperity, which 
each case to the good order and conduct of the|led to the opinion that Alexandria might yet re- 
crew, and the kindness which I personally experi-|cover, by means of its great advantages of position, 
enced. In our voyage from Beirout to Alexandria,|and under the influence of renovated rights and 
the weather was favourable, and nothing of special|institutions, something of its ancient wealth and 
interest occurred. I had access to books, which|importance. 
were placed at my disposal by a French gentleman} In the city of Alexandria are collected together 
on board. The crew, with that vivacity and easi-|many who have fled from the political convulsions 
ness to be amused, which are characteristic of|and revolutions of Europe. In banishment, poverty, 
Frenchmen, contrived to occupy a portion of their|and sorrow, they often sink into the grave, leaving 
time with the feats of a young bear which had/behind them orphan children, who need a degree 
been recently caught and taken on board from the| of sympathy and care, which could hardly be ex- 
Lebanon mountains. The bear had made a rather|pected in a foreign country, and under great dif- 
intimate acquaintance with a cat; and once a day | ferences of religion. But [ found on this renewed 
and sometimes oftener they were let loose upon) visit, that the “‘ Sisters of Charity,” an organized 
deck, and by an amicable contest of attack and|and permanent community of Catholics, who devote 
flight, of pursuit and vigilant retreat, in which the) themselves to works of benevolence, had establish- 
cat's activity had on the whole quite an advantage|ed themselves here; and had become the adoptive 
over the violent but clumsy movements of the bear,| mothers of many of these orphans. 
they beguiled many hours of the thoughtless} It was with pleasure that I visited their large 
sailors. |Orphan Asylum. No letters of introduction were 
Our next stopping-place was the city of Alexan-| necessary in order to gain admission. 














Giving a 
dria; where we arrived early on the morning of|signal at the gate which was at once opened, | en- 
Slowly the vessel made its|tered one of the apartments which was both parlour 
way through the narrow, winding entrance into the| and library, and was soon introduced to one of the 
magnificent harbour. It was at Alexandria that}members of the establishment, a native of Ireland. 
we commenced our journey up the Nile, and for} She exhibited a calm propriety and dignity of man- 
the deserts of Sinai. I have said in a former let-|ner, which indicated intellectual and social culture, 
ter what I had to say of that city. We had now,|as well as the quiet and self-controlling influences 
however, a new form of experience. Coming from|of religion. When I told her that I was from 
Syria, we were obliged to pass a number of days} America, she showed an increased interest, the 
in quarantine. A state of quarantine, though ad-|cause of which I did not at first understand. She 
verse to action, is generally not unfavourable to|showed me over the establishment, and very cheer- 
silence and reflection. But this is not always the|fully gave much information in relation to it. At 
case. Inthe room assigned me, I had the com-|parting she informed me that she had two sisters 
pany of a travelling merchant from South America,|in America, who like herself were members of the 
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“Sisters of Charity,” and although they resided |der plants. But the description written in 1824 is|a little quict; but how transient, how momenta 

at New Orleans, far distant from my place of resi-| very applicable to all other portions of the Society, | was the rest! Ah! it was permitted to be inter. 
dence, yet the sight of one from the same land |both as regards the want of a living ministry, aud rupted by that part in which our souls groan, be. 
gave her much satisfaction, and seemed to bring;men and women fitted for discerning elders in the \ing in bondage, and longing to be delivered; not 
them nearer to her. As a Protestant, but disposed church. In that year, she says, there was no mi-|for that we would be unclothed, but clothed upon,” 


nd ° . . . | . . 
to rejoice in everything which is good under what- |nister in Cork, nor avy elder among the men, though | 
ever name, I mention these incidents with satisfac-|a very large meeting. 
tion and interest. 


x 


(To be continued.) \ What a pity that the want of obedience on the, 
part of those powerfully ca//ed should prevent them 


from being chosen ; yet is this mournfully and 


cabana 

For 

Sarah [Lynes] Grubb. 
An evidence of degeneracy is to be found at 

times in the numerous vacant places which were | prevail, and many are overcome of evil, instead of 
once occupied by true ministers and elders, who, overcoming evil with good. 
having faithfully discharged the duties required by | mingled with the bitter, as well as the sweet. Were 
their Lord, have been gathered away from the|it not so, we should be ready to forget that this is 
trials of time, to their heavenly mansions of rest./not the place of our rest, that we are but pilgrims 
In this degeneracy, some may be prompted to/and strangers here below, and ought to be diligent 
speak to the people without the divine call, and the |in seeking another, and a better country of unin- 
number of such preachers may be referred to by |terrupted bliss, where joy unspeakable and full of 
persons, without the gift of discernment, as a mark lglory is the eternal portion of those, who, having 
of their flourishing state—the bulk of words and |come through much tribulation, have washed their 
the sound, being taken as the standard of a pros-|garments, and made them white in the blood of 


* The Friend.” 


| 


perous condition of society. “ But what is the chaff |the Lamb. Oh, animating consideration! Is not} 


to the wheat? saith the Lord. Is not my word like |this worth a world of trials and a fight of afflictions 
as a fire? saith the Lord; and like a hammer that to obtain?” In the fight of affliction, with which 
breaketh the rock in pieces ?” 

In 8. Grubb’s visit to Ireland in 1824, she found | causes, it is well to bring these truths home at this 
a discouraging state of the Society, owing to the/|day. What should they be, into what temptations 
declension from the life of Truth. “Our minds might they not fall, or how indifferent might they 
are much affected in sympathy with the state of become to the great design of thcir creation, had 


the followers of Christ are surrounded from various | 


24th, “There is a Bible meeting now sitting in 


On her return to her home | Chelmsford ; it will be well if both speakers ang 
‘at Chelmsford, she writes in the Eighth month; hearers all mind what that good book tells them, 


and then they will not be of those who say, ‘ Lord, 
Lord, open to us, for we have done mighty works 


‘in thy name,’ but who, for want of conformity to 
‘conspicuously the case; and I often fear it will|the Divine mind, are not acknowledged after al}, 
still be so, because I see the hindering things still|by the Lord of life and glory.” 


| Respecting the Yearly Meeting of 1825, she 


The cup of life is| writes, “The Yearly Meeting was, on the whole, 


itime of much favour, even to thanksyiving and 
‘praise. I was often put in mind from what I felt, 
of the ancient compassionate and moving language 
jof the heavenly Father, respeeting his people for. 
\merly—‘ Is Ephraim my dear son? Is he a plea. 
sant child? for since I spake against him, I do 
jearnestly remember him still ; therefore my bowels 
are troubled for him; I will surely have merey 
upon him, saith the Lord.’ There were two visits 
to the men’s meeting, during the Yearly Meeting, 
jand what is singular, I was present at each. In 
the first instance, dear Martha Smith, of Doncaster, 
proposed my going with her, and the second wasa 
\visit that I had to pay to our brethren near their 
‘conclusion; both tended to my relief, for my exer- 
cise was great; and in the first I was witness to the 
joverflowing cup of dear M. 8. in an extraordinary 





our Society in this land; for although there are a they no trials to combat, connected with the cause | 
few up and down, who feel the weight of things,|of religion, and the support of the doctrines of 
we think that fathers and mothers are greatly |Christ and his apostles. These call into action the 
wanting; the number being lessened within a few exercise of all the christian virtues, and in this 
years, and the dear young people without many ‘exercise there is a growth in grace from stature to 


examples to look to. It is however a day of pow- | stature, and finally to that of a perfect man of God 
erful call and tender visitation, which evinces that }in Christ Jesus, thoroughly furnished unto all good 
yet this religious Society is not forsaken, and the works. Here is experienced redemption from the 
meetings have closed very solemnly in this general world, and sanctification and justification in the 
assembly.” “There are many precious children name of the Lord Jesus, and by the Spirit of our 
in this nation, whose hearts are sometimes tendered, God, in deep humility before Him. 
but how applicable is the language, ‘The daughter} There seemed little rest for this devoted servant, 
of my people is become cruel, like the ostriches in| whose example should lead us to inquire what the 
the wilderness ;’ and how many young men there Lord would have us to do. Second month, 1825, 
are, who are strangers and aliens to the common- she says, “ It is no light thing to be a member of 
wealth of Israel; some of these husbands and fa- Chelmsford Meeting, which is large and interesting; 
thers, who acquaint not themselves with the Shep- there are indeed burdens to bear, something like 
herd’s voice, and who are stumbling upon the dark standing in Jordan with the weight of the ark upon 
mountains. But our painful feelings are not with- the shoulders, until the people pass over. Our late 
out accompanying hope that it is a time of renewed | visit to the families was attended with relief; the 
visitation to many ; and sometimes in meetings and Lord revealed his power and spirit from time to 
families, Truth has reigned triumphantly, to the time; so that the authority and love of the gospel 
praise of the great and adorable Name of the long- | made its own way, and was generally in some degree 
suffering Creator. My sense is, that if there be not of dominion; and some of the succeeding meetings 
a turning to the Lord with full purpose of heart, have been highly favoured, the contriting influence 
the prophets, the ¢rwe prophets, will be dumb, and of Truth spreading and prevailing over all. We 
not able to speak, and that because of the people have also visited many meetings in this country, 
continuing to join themselves to idols. 
Lord will yet make the remnant of Jacob as a dew was near, so that the ministry of the word flowed 
among many people, and aremnant it will indeed be; |to the people like a living stream. It would now 
and the Lord will more and more send forth his scem as if I had written fine things with respect to 
light and his truth in this island, so that those who our getting on, but oh! I often feel left to a sense 
sit in darkness, shall see a great light, and they of my own nothingness, in a manner more humi- 
who are in the region and shadow of death, will Jiating and depressing than I can tell. It is the 
behold the springing up of light; and in their be- Lord’s power that I wish to magnify, and if I glory, 
lieving in the light, shall they see more light, and jit is in my infirmities.” She appears, about the fifticth 
take the places of the once highly favoured and |year of her age, to have felt her system to begin 
powerfully visited ones; and the Lord will yet be to be shaken, probably in part through the great 
glorified in Ireland.” ‘exercise she passed through in her ministerial la- 
What improvement has been made there in the ,bours which began at a very early age. Fourth 
thirty years that have elapsed since the above was! mouth, she says, “I can remember nervous suffer- 
written, those who have never been in that island, ing so severe, as is by no means to be described. 
are unable to decide. We hope there is a remnant I tried hard to lean on the bosom of the Lord Jesus, 
that will be like dew to the visited children, and who was, for our sakes a man of sorrows, once in a 
through dedication be enabled to nourish the ten- ‘body of flesh, and through his mercy, I did obtain 


And the jin all which I think we may say, Ancient Goodness | 


manner. I want to say alittle of this friend. She 
/was about five years in a low state of mind, whieh 
‘she described in a Select Meeting, as darkness 
‘blacker than that of midnight; and said that the 
‘dragon’s mouth was wide open to swallow her up, 
'so that no language could be found sufficiently ap- 
propriate to set forth the distress she was in; and 
that in a moment the light broke forth, dispelling 
all her gloom, and she could sing Alleluia to the 
‘Lord God and the Lamb, her great and mighty 
|Deliverer. I have been with M. S. sometimes, out 
‘of meeting while in London, when she was also like 
a vessel that must have vent, to declare of the 
Lord’s goodness and power, and to invite all to 
partake thereof. Strange as it might seem for me 
to go twice to visit our brethren, especially as I was 
‘much opened and enlarged the first time, I could 
not rest without making the attempt the second 
time; and indeed it was quite a different thing 
from the first, for it was speaking to those who had 
been witnesses to the goodness of the Almighty dur 
ing the Yearly Mecting, and to some hundreds 
who were added to the number there when | went 
before. Oh! it was a solemn time indeed: there 
came such an awful silence over that large asset 
bly, and under this it separated—praised be the 
Lord.” 

“The most desirable state of mind before the 
Father of mercies is, that of true contrition; for 
He hath said through his prophet, ‘I dwell in the 
high and holy place; with him also that is of @ 
‘contrite and humble spirit, to revive the spint at 
‘the humble, and to revive the heart of the contrite 
ones.’ Trials we must have in this world, and 
‘what a favour it is, when they tend to unite 
‘more closely to Him, who for our sakes became 4 
‘man of sorrows, and was acquainted with grief} 
|whose life exhibited a perfect pattern of true humr 
‘lity, and submission to the will of the Father 
Surely it is they who have fellowship with Him » 
suffering, who shall reign with Him, being eve 
joint heirs in his unspeakable glory. Ob! adora- 
ible merey, vouchsafed to poor unworthy mam 
|How does the thought of such infinite love melt out 
| hearts !” 
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The Kalahari Desert. 


SS 


ture. The various kinds of antelopes feed on them 


| (‘These are lions, panthers, leopards, hyenas, jack- 


The space from the Orange River in the south,| with equal avidity, and lions, hyenas, jackalls, and lalls, and several small carnivora of the feline spe- 


Jat. 29°, to Lake Ngami in the north, and from 
about 24° east lon. to near the west coast, has 
been called a desert, simply because it contains no 
running water, and very little water in wells. It 
js by no means destitute of vegetation and inhabi- 
tants, for it is covered with grass and a great va- 
riety of creeping plants; besides which there are 
large patches of bushes and even trees. It is re- 
markably flat, but intersected in different parts by 
the beds of ancient rivers; and prodigious herds 
of certain antelopes, which require little or no 
water, roam over the trackless plains. The in- 
habitants, Bushmen and Bakalahari, prey on the 
game and ov the countless rodentia and small spe- 
cies of the feline race which subsist on these. In 
general, the soil is light-coloured soft sand, nearly 
pure silica. ‘The beds of the ancient rivers con- 
tain much alluvial soil; and as that is baked hard 
by the burning sun, rain-water stands in pools in 
some of them for several months in the year. 

The quantity of grass which grows on this re- 
markable region, is astonishing, even to those who 
are familiar with India. It usually rises in tuts 
with bare spaces between, or the intervals are oc- 
cupied by creeping plants, which, having their 
roots buried far beneath the soil, feel little the ef- 
fects of the scorching sun. ‘The number of these 
which have tuberous roots, is very great; and their 
structure is intended to supply nutriment and 
moisture, when, during the long droughts, they can 
be obtained nowhere else. Here we can have an 
example of a plant, not generally tuber-bearing, 
becoming so under circumstances where that ap- 
pendage is necessary to act as a reservoir for pre- 
serving its life; and the same thing occurs in An- 


gola to a species of grape-bearing vine, which is so 


furnished for the same purpose. The plant to 
which [ at present refer, is one of the cucurbitacezx, 
which bears a small, scarlet-coloured, eatable cu- 
cumber. Another plant, named Leroshira, is a 
blessing to the inhabitants of the desert. We see 
a small plant with linear leaves, and a stalk not 
thicker than a crow’s quill; on digging down a foot 
or eighteen inches beneath, we come to a tuber, 
often as larye as the head of a young child; when 
the rind is removed, we find it to be a mass of cel- 
lular tissue, filled with fluid much like that in a 
young turnip. Owing to the depth beneath the 


mice, all seem to know and appreciate the common 
blessing. 
them eatable ; some are sweet, and others so bitter 
that the whole are named by the Boers the “ bitter 
watermelon.” The natives select them by striking 
one melon after another with a hatchet, and apply- 
ing the tongue to the gashes. ‘They thus readily 
distinguish between the bitter and sweet. The 
bitter are deleterious, but the sweet are quite 
wholesome. 
plants bearing both sweet and bitter fruits, occurs 
also in a red, eatable cucumber, often met with in 
the country. It is about four inches long, and 
about an inch and a half in diameter. It is of a 
bright scarlet colour when ripe. Many are bitter, 
others quite sweet. Even melons in a garden may 
be made bitter by a few bitter melons in the vi- 
cinity. The bees convey the pollen from one to 
the other. 

The human inhabitants of this tract of country 
consist of Bushmen and Bakalahari. The former 
are probably the aborigines of the southern portion 
of the continent, the latter the remnants of the 
first emigration of Bechuanas. The Bushmen live 
in the desert from choice, the Bakalahari from 
compulsion, and both possess an intense love of 
liberty. The Bushmen are exceptions in language, 
race, habits, and appearance. They are the only 
real nomades in the country; they never cultivate 
the soil, nor rear any domestic animals save 
wretched dogs. They are so intimately acquainted 
with the habits of the game, that they follow them 
in their migrations, and prey upon them from place 
to place, and thus prove as complete a check upon 
their inordinate increase as the other carnivora. 
The chief subsistence of the Bushmen is the flesh 
of game, but that is eked out by what the women 
collect of roots and beans and fruits of the desert. 
Those who inhabit the hot, sandy plains of the 
desert, possess generally thin, wiry forms, capable 
of great exertion and of severe privations. Many 
are of low stature, though not dwarfish ; the speci- 
mens brought to England have been selected, like 
costermonger’s dogs, on account of their extreme 
ugliness ; consequently, English ideas of the whole 
tribe, are formed in the same way as if the ug- 
liest specimens of the English were exhibited in 
Africa as characteristie of the entire British na- 


These melons are not, however, all of|ties of the antelope.) 


This peculiarity of one species of;making a fire over the spot. 


‘cies, the ocelot, lynx, &e., as well as several varie- 
They are a timid race, and 
in bodily developement often resemble the abori- 
gines of Australia. ‘Their children’s eyes lack 
lustre. I never saw them at piay. * * The 
dread of visits from Bechuanas of strange tribes 
jcauses the Bakalahari to choose their residences 
‘far from water; and they not unfrequently hide 
\their supplies by filling the pits with sand and 
When they wish to 
|draw water for use, the women come with twenty 
lor thirty of their water-vessels in a bag or net on 
‘their backs. These water-vessels consist of ostrich 
egg-shells, with a hole in the end of each, such as 
would admit ove’s finger. The women tie a bunch 
of grass to one end of a reed about two feet long, 
and insert it into a hole dug as deep as the arm 
|will reach; then ram down the wet sand firmly 
round it. Applying the mouth to the free end of 
the reed, they form a vacuum in the grass beneath, 
in which the water collects, and in a short time 
rises into the mouth. An egg-shell is placed on the 
ground alongside the reed, some inches below the 
mouth of the sucker. A straw guides the water 
into the hole of the vessel, as she draws mouthful 
after mouthful from below. The water is made to 
pass along the outside, not through the straw. If 
any one will attempt to squirt water into a bottle 
placed some distance below his mouth, he will soon 
perceive the wisdom of the Bushwoman’s contri- 
vance for giving the stream direction by means of 
a straw. The whole stock of water is thus passed 
through the woman’s mouth as a pump, and, when 
taken home, is carefully buried. I have come into 
villages where, had we acted a domineering part, 
and rummaged every hut, we should have found 
nothing ; but by sitting down quietly and waiting 
with patience until the villagers were led to form 
a favourable opinion of us, a woman would bring 
out a shellful of the precious fluid from I know not 
where. 

The so-called desert, it may be observed, is by 
no means a useless tract of country. Besides sup- 
porting multitudes of both small and large animals, 
it sends something to the market of the world, and 
thas proved a refuge to many a fugitive tribe—to 
the Bakalahari first, and to the other Bechuanas 
in turn—as their lands were overrun by the tribe 


soil at which it is found, it is generally deliciously |tion. That they are like baboons is in some degreejof true Caffres, called Matebele—Livingstone's 


eooland refreshing. Another kind, named Mokuri,|true, just as these and other simi are in some|Ltesearches in Africa, 


isseeu in other parts of the country, where long- 
continued heat parches the soil. This plant is an 
herbaceous creeper, and deposits under ground a 
number of tubers, some as large as a man’s head, 
at spots in a circle a yard or more, horizontally, | 


points frightfully human. 

The Bakalahari are traditionally reported to be 
the oldest of the Bechuana tribes, and they are 
said to have possessed enormous herds of the large- 
horned cattle mentioned by Bruce, until they were 


sontiititiintinae 

The True Christian.—The christian is a man, 
and more; an earthly saint, an angel clothed in 
flesh, the only lawful image of his Maker and Re- 
deemer ; the abstract of God’s church on earth; a 


from the stem. ‘The natives strike the ground on!despoiled of them and driven into the desert by a| model of heaven, made up in clay; the living tem- 
the circumterence of the circle with stones, till, by|fresh migration of their own nation. Living ever | ple of the Holy Ghost. 


hearing a difference of soand, they knew the water-| 


since on the same plains with the Bushmen, sub- 


For his disposition, it hath in it as much of hea- 


bearing tuber to be beneath, ‘They then dig down| jected to the same influences of climate, enduring] ven as his earth may make room for. 


afoot or so, and find it. 

But the most surprising plant of the desert is 
the watermelon (Cucumis Caffer). In years when 
more than the usual quantity of rain falls, vast 
tracts of the country are literally covered with 
these melons; this was the case annually when the 
fall of rains was greater than it is now, and the 
Bakerains sent trading parties every year to the 
lake. It happens commonly once every ten or 
eleven years, and for the last three times its oc- 
currence has coincided with an extraordinarily wet 
Season, ‘Then animals of every sort and name, 
including man, rejoice in the rich supply. The 
elephant, true lord of the forest, revels in this fruit, 
and so do the different species of rhinoceros, al- 
though naturally so diverse in their choice of pas- 


the same thirst, and subsisting on similar food for 
centuries, they seem to supply a standing proof 
that locality is not always sufficient of itself to 
account for difference in races. The Bakalahari 
retain in undying vigour the Bechuana love for 
agriculture and domestic animals. They hoe their 
gardens annually, though often all they can hope 
for is a supply of melons and pumpkins. And they 
carefully rear small herds of goats, though I have 
seen them lift water for them out of small wells 
with a bit of ostrich egg-shell, or by spoonfuls. 
They generally attach themselves to influential 
men in the different Bechuana tribes, living adja- 
cent to their desert home, in order to obtain sup- 
plies of spears, knives, tobacco and dogs, in ex- 
change for the skins of the animals they may kill. 


He were not a man, if he were quite free from 
corrupt affections ; but these he masters, and keeps 
in with a strait hand, and if at any time they grow 
testy and headstrong, he breaks them with a severe 
discipline, and will rather punish himself than not 
itame them. He checks his appetite with discreet, 
| but strong denials, and forbears to pamper nature, 
lest it grows wanton and impetuous. He walks on 
earth, but converses in heaven, having his eye fixed 
on the invisible world, and enjoying a sweet com- 
munion with God his Saviour. While all the rest 
of the world sits in darkness, he lives in a perpe- 
itual light; the heaven of darkness is opened to 
none but him; thither his eye pierceth, and beholds 
those beams of inaccessible glory which shine in no 
face but his. 
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THE FRIEND. 


He is holily temperate in the use of all God’s|ing with the family. As they sat in silence, she| 
blessings, as knowing by whom they are given, and |thought the company assembled looked like fools,| yet they all believed her one, and when she would 
to what end; neither dares either to mislay ioe, tail that it would have been far better for them to involuntarily sigh, the church-warden would a 
or to mis-spend them lavishly, as duly weighing|have staid at home and read their Bibles. She |‘ There, did not I tell you, your wife was a Quaker 
upon what terms he receives them, and tore-expect- | became very drowsy, and, whilst asleep, had nearly |and she will become a preacher?” On one such 
ing an account. Such a hand doth he carry upon fallen over. joccasion her husband came up to her, and aid 
his pleasures and delights, that they run not away| A few weeks afterwards, an afternoon meeting “ You had better be hanged on that day.” lt 
with him. He knows how to slacken the reins|was held, at which that eminent minister of the conformity with what she no doubt thought Was 
without a debauched kind of dissoluteness, and how| gospel, William Hammonds was present. Her |truth, she said she was not a Quaker. his on 
to straiten them without a sullen rigour.—Had/. |mind was prejudiced against him, but soon after consideration, seemed like denying her convictions 
sep he commenced speaking, she was humbled. He for although she was not a member, yet she = 
For “The Friend.” | preached the gospel with such power and authority, | satisfied that their principles were the ‘Truth, She 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, that she could but confess it was ¢ruth. In the |now, for three months, passed through a season of 
Of Ministers and Elders, and other concerned mem- morning, she had been disputing with her uncle \spiritual darkness and despair, believing that she 


ward appearance she did not resemble the Quake 





bers of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. respecting water baptism, and William Hammond, had committed the unpardonable sin. Her bys. 
Renttiane tients treating on the same subject, removed all her band, finding that his arguments, abuse and reyjj. 

sc 2 ainst Friends’ views. Still s j ines Yc 7 . 
ELIZABETH ASHBRIDGE. scruples against Friends’ views. Still she did not ings produced no effect, went to the Episcopal 


deem his communication of that subject to have priest at Chester to inquire what could be don 
It was now early in the year 1737, and Eliza-|been in the opening of Divine revelation, but sup- jwith her. He advised him to take her out of Penn. 
beth Sullivan, remembering her uncle in the Penn-| posed her uncle and aunt had told him of their sylvania, to some place where there were no Qu. 
sylvania provinces, felt a desire to visit him and |conyersation with her. They however cleared them-|kers. The husband cared not where they went, s 
his family. Her husband consented, and taking selves of the charge, for they had not seen him, till she could be restored to her natural life and mirth. 
a certificate of her membership in the Church of|he came into the meeting. |fulness, and Elizabeth believing that all hope for 
England, she started on horseback, her husband| After ascertaining that he had not spoken from|her was over, made no opposition. They walked 
accompanying her over to the main land. In her | hearsay, she says, “ | then viewed him as the mes- fifteen miles to Wilmington, from whence they 
passage through Jersey, she fell from her horse,|senger of God to me, and, laying aside my preju- | passed by water to Philadelphia. Going to a ta. 
and, being unable to travel for several days, was | dices, opened my heart to receive the Truth; the) yern on their arrival, her husband told the con. 
very kindly cared for by a Dutchman and his wife,|beauty of which was shown to me, with the glory | pany that his wife having become a Quaker, he 
who would receive no recompense for their atten-|of those who continue faithful to it. : 


\ hy i I had also was going to find out a place where there was nom, 
tion, but who, on parting, urged her if she ever|reyealed to me, the emptiness of all shadows and|He told them she had been a good dancer, but 


came that way again, to call and lodge with them. | types, which, though proper in their day, were now, ‘now he could get her neither to dance nor sing. 

On her way she learned that her relations were by the coming of the Son of God, at an end, and One of the company then said, “I'll fetch a fiddle 
Quakers, and her aunt a minister among them. jeyerlasting righteousness, which is a work in the|and we'll have a dance.’ Elizabeth felt desinets 
Being very much prejudiced against Friends, and | heart, was to be established in the room thereof. | of having an opportunity of confessing the Truth 
scarcely deeming them christians, she felt almost) [ was permitted to see that all I had gone through, | and although very much afraid of her husband's 
disposed to turn back, looking for little comfort|was to prepare me for this day; and that the time | temper, resolved not to comply whatever the con- 
from the visit. She went from Trenton to Phila-| was near, when it would be required of me to go sequence might be. He took her hand, and said 
delphia by water, and from thence proceeded on|and declare to others what the God of mercy had “Come, my ‘dear, shake off this gloom, and let us 
horseback. She found her uncle dead, and his| done for my soul; at which I was surprised, and) 


D |don ) ; have a civil dance; you would, now and then, when 
widow married again, but she was treated by her/|desired to be excused, lest I should bring disho- you were a good church-woman, and that’s better 


and her husband with great kindness. Soon after|nour to the Truth, and cause His holy name to be |than a stiff Quaker.” She desired to be excused 

her arrival, seeing a book lying on a table, she took |eyil spoken of.” ‘and though she feared to say much, yet did not eon. 
it up. Her aunt observing her, said, “Cousin,! She kept all these things to herself, and finding} form, as he pulled her round the room. The mv- 
that is a Quaker’s book.” Elizabeth wondering}a school, engaged therein, and wrote to her hus-|sician, seeing the tears flowing from her eyes, said 

what the Quakers could write about, opened it. She/|band, desiring him to come for she had found a} ]’}] play no more ; let your wife alone.” ey 
had heard they denied the Scriptures, and had ho |place also for him. She loved to go to meetings,| A person, from Freehold, in East Jersey, beingin 
other Bible than George Fox’s journal, and denied |and although she did not appear like a Friend, yet | the room, said, “I see your wife's a Quaker; but 
the ordinances. She read, and was soon melted|the neighbours began to call her a Quaker, and | jf youll take my advice, you need not go . far 
to tears. In order that she might not be seen, she|told her they supposed she intended to be a fool, | as you intend ; come and live with us; we'll soon 
took the book to the garden, and read the piece | and turn preacher. She then went into greater | cure her of Quakerism, and we want a than 
she first commenced on, before her return. Asdeep|excess in her apparel, to remove the impression ter and shedbeine ton” This proposition, to 
answers to deep, so the experience laid down in|from others. Before her husband reached her, he|which her husband acceded opened the way fo 
the book, did to that of her own heart. She often|was told she had turned Quaker, at which he! Elizabeth’s relief from her ‘cma troubles. She 
was obliged to pause in reading, to give vent to stamped in anger, and declared, “1 had rather | felt peace for having borne her testimony against 
her tears. In the fulness of feeling, she involun-|have heard that she was dead, well as I love her ; | dancing, and whilst tears of contrition flowed, she 
tarily exclaimed, “ My God! must I, if ever I\for, if it be so, all my comfort is gone.” It was prayed, “Lord, I dread to ask, and yet without 
come to the knowledge of thy Truth, be of this| after a separation of four months that they met. thy gracious pardon I am ssteunside. I therefore 
man’s opinion, who has sought thee as I have done?| Elizabeth weleomed him with, ‘‘My dear, I am | fail down betore thy throne, imploring merey at 
Must | join this people, to whom a few hours ago|glad to see thee.” At this ina great rage, he ex- thy right hand. O Lord, once more, I beseech 
I preferred the papists? © thou God of my sal-|claimed, “The devil thee thee; don’t thee me.” | thee, try my obedience, and then, in whatsoever 
vation, and of my life, who hath abundantly mani-| She, by mild language and kindness, somewhat thou commandest, I will obey ae ani not fear to 
fested thy long-suffering and tender mercy, in re-| quieted him, and presented him to her relations ;| confess thee Lohes men.” Her wile were heard, 
deeming me as from the lowest hell, a monument) but when alone, he told her he perceived that her|the Lord gave her comfort, and set her soul once 
of thy grace! Lord, my soul besceches thee to di-|relations had made a Quaker of her. She denied! more at liberty to praise he 

rect me in the right way, and keep me from error ;|their having done so, for she had nut spoken to| Qn their way to Freehold, they stopped at the 
so will | perform my covenant, and think nothing|them of the condition of her mind. He was deter- | house of the kind Dutchman diet mentioned, and 


too near to part with, for thy Name's sake. It} mined she should not continue among them, and |at his invitation and request spent two or three 
these things be so, O happy people, thus beloved | finding a place where he could get a school, nearly ‘days with him and his wife. Whilst there, a large 
of God.” ; ___ {thirty miles from her relatives, he engaged it, and | meeting of the Presbyterians was held, for the trial 

She slept but little that night, and in the cogita-| walked all the way back on a Seventh-day after-| of one of their ministers for drunkenness. Elia 
tions of her heart, remembering that in the last|/noon, to keep her from going to meeting on First- beth found great divisions among them, some 


day there should some arise, who should deceive, day. | elehed the ak deusband sesteed. othees aulee 
if possible, the very elect, she concluded she had} In this new situation, Elizabeth had little out- | favour of a young one they had heal on trial, and 
got amongst them. So for weeks she would not) ward comfort, for the man at whose house her hus- still there was a third party who wished them to 
touch any of their books. ‘The next day after her|band had taken board, was a church-warden, very import a new one from New England. 

arrival being the first day of the week, and far from} much opposed to Friends, and endeavoured to irri-| In reply to this last guesestion. one sald. “We 
any Episcopal place of worship, she went to meet-|tate her husband against them. Although to out-| we have been at the expense, bial will not be 
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THE FRIEND. 





hear anything like this authenticated of the fear-| Little kindnesses—I think, if we examine our 





trifling of fetching this gentleman from New Eng- 







jand, perhaps he'll not stay with us.” “ Don't|less vulture ?—Greenfield (Mass.) Advertiser. own hearts, we shall all feel ourselves to have been 
ou know how to make him stay?” “No, sir.” __ oeneegy inane sadly negligent in this branch of the “little things.” 
«Give him a large salary, and I[’\] engage, he'll Little Things—No. 2, How often from want of thought and attention, do 
stay.” Elizabeth saw that the ministry of such (Continued from page 252.) we see people fail to make others happy or comfor- 





men was not for the love of souls, but the love of 
money. She says, “One of these men, called a 
reverend Divine, had, to my knowledge, left his 
flock on Long Island, and removed to Philadelphia, 
where he could get more money. I heard some of 
them on the Island say, they had almost impover- 
ished themselves, in order to keep him; but being 
unable to equal what was offered at Philadelphia, 
he left them. Surely these are the shepherds who 
regard the fleece more than the flock, and in whose 
mouths are lies, when they say they are ambassa- 
dors of Christ, whose command was, ‘ Freely ye 
have received, freely give.’ ” 


How does it come to pass, that while we all al-| table. How often do we see in families who would 
low the duty of forgiveness, so few of us think as)do any thing to oblige each other, if the matter 
we ought of the kindred duty of forbearance?| were a great one, such a total neglect of the little 
The command is plain, “ Forbearing one another,| kindnesses of life, that by degrees they become 
and forgiving one another;” and well may for-| selfish, are unable to perceive wherein they fail, or 
bearing be put first, for I am sure if there was that any thing else ought to be expected of them 
more forbearance exercised, there would be less|than what they perform. * * Life affords but 
forgiveness required. Perhaps the expression, few opportunities of doing great services for others, 
“making allowances,” may more clearly express) but there is scarcely an hour of the day that does 
what I mean; the aged, we admit, are entitled to| not afford us an opportunity of performing some 
this; the young generally obtain it; but among little, it may be unnoticed service; the habit once 
each other, how much harm is done by the want formed of daily attending to others, and trying to 
of a little kindly forbearance! Some are provoked | please and serve them, is of inestimable use in re- 
by another's vanity or affectation; some by their) pressing our natural selfishness. * * Amongst 
caprice; some are exasperated by a dictatorial the many ways of doing this, I may mention kindly 
manner, a way of laying down the law; while! consideration of the peculiarities of others. There 
others cannot put up with such a one’s egotism, or| are few families where there are not some members 
thinks it right to szwb some one’s self-esteem ; and) who require to be studied a little, and if the “ pe- 
so we go on as if the command, “ Let every one culiar one” be the head of the house, or an aged 
please his neighbour,’ were altered to Let every person, this attention is generally paid. But be- 
one teaze his neighbour. Oh, let us learn to tween brothers and sisters, or between friends, how 
make large allowances for others, let us cultivate) little of this forbearance do we see! How often 
a forbearing spirit in trifles, for it is there we too, do we feel it hard to be the one that must always 
sons. often fail most; remembering how much we need\ give up! * * One of the little kindnesses I 

We have an excellent anecdote to tell of these|it ourselves, and looking in this, as in every duty,! would enforce, is “allowing people to be happy 
interesting birds. It was related to us, (if not by|to the example of our Divine Master, whose for-| their own way.” Never insist upon your way, and 
an eye-witness,) by one who received it from an|bearance and patience with his disciples in their) your way alone, being the only one that can suc- 
undoubted source. These birds, as do nearly all|waywardness and ignorance, is left us as an exam-|ceed in giving pleasure ; for in so doing you too 
the birds of this latitude, take their departure hence| ple that we should “ follow his steps.” | often will only torment and annoy those you wish 
with the summer for the warmer skies. Several] The duty of endeavouring to be always in ajto serve; and sometimes this spirit, when yielded 
years since a large number of them had their nests| good humour, is so important, that I hardly should| to, becomes a perpetual petty tyranny over others. 
upon a barn in the south part of Deerfield. Atjenumerate it among little things, but that all else} Remember also the different ideas of pleasure en- 
the usual period their northern homes were aban-|is almost valueless without it. It is like the soft tertained by the aged and the young; for while, 
doned, and the tribe took its flight for the tropics.|balmy air and bright sunshine of a summer's in general, to old people, quiet and a regular rou- 
After a time a solitary individual was seen linger-|morn, which, when we feel and breathe, we think tine, is most pleasant, variety and a certain degree 
ing among the forsaken habitations. Various con-|no other enjoyment can equal, without which the of excitement, are liked by the young. There is 
jectures were started to account for its tarrying.|finest landscape wants a charm, and with which,| no little kindness more generally felt, than a readi- 
It might be that he had not strength enough for so|the dreariest moorland is bright and beautiful. ness to promote the plans of others, entering into 
distant an expedition; or he might have been ac-|Great duties, great kindnesses, lose much of their their feelings, and endeavouring to smooth down 
cidentally left behind in the general migration,! virtue and power to benefit others, if not performed| all difficulties in the way. Who has not felt 
and found himself too timid to encounter the perils|in this spirit; and little duties and little kindnesses| damped when a little party of pleasure was plan- 
of the journey alone. ‘The autumn passed away /|are indeed nothing without the sunshine of cheer-' ning, or a pleasant invitation received, and no one 
and still that solitary stranger remained, braving|ful, good humour, to gild and adorn them. Akin seemed to take any interest in it or to care whether 
the frosts and peltings of the storms of winter.|to this is the duty of cultivating a cheerful dispo-| you went or not; still worse, if some one started 
Spring came, and yet he was there. An occur-|sition,—a disposition to be easily pleased. There} objections, foresaw difficulties, and wondered how 
renee, so singular, and contrary to the habits of the|are persons to whom this seems almost natural, and you could care about going at all. To the young 
migrating tribes, caused his motions to be watched | we all feel how much more agreeable it is to have! especially this sort of kind sympathy is valuable ; 
with more attention. At length another head was|anything to do with them, than with those who,' and how soon may you discern in a family which 
observed, protruded from one of the nests, which|either from indifference or discontent, are seldom individual is in the habit of showing it by the rea- 
seemed to be the abode of the bird, which had been|or never pleased. By this duty, however, I mean dy and constant recurrence of all to her as the one 
marked with so much interest. rather more than merely not being discontented,| who always helps forward a plan, sympathises in a 

Un examining that nest, the mystery was beau-|I mean the disposition to show that we ave pleased,| little pleasure, and enters into all the feelings of an 
tifully solved. Another swallow was found there|a good-humoured way of receiving little services,|enjoyment which perhaps she is neither to share, 
aprisoncr. One of the legs had become entangled |a readiness to admire the good we see in others,| nor, on her own account, would care to partake of. 
by a thread of horse-hair which had been used in|and a willingness to “do unto others as we wish! How worse than tiresome is the ‘“ wet blanket,” 
the lining of the nest, and held it there a eaptive.|they should do unto us”—the reverse, in short, of, who, on these occasions, thinks it will rain, is sure 
Yet it was not deserted by its faithful mate.|a captious, fault-finding spirit. you cannot be spared from home, or, absorbed in 
Through all the long and dreary winter, his patient} It may be alleged that a careful attention to! other things, takes no interest, and will not be put 
self-devoting love supplied her wants. He saw|some of these little duties may lead to an irksome| out of the way for any one! Look around you 
Without regret but for his hapless consort, the|particularity, a teasing habit of forever puting to| among the families you are intimate with, and see 
deepening gloom of the fading year; he braved|rights, and to a neglect of more important con-;which of each is the one all the others go to in 
Without feeling, but for her, the advancing rigour|cerns. This will never be the case, however, if we) little difficulties; which is the one that studies to 
of winter, and if he at times remembered the sunny |}remember to perform little duties with a large|make the others happy, forgetting self till she 
skies of the south, and the pleasure his tribe were spirit, and consider first the comfort of others. If\really becomes the “one who cannot be spared 
there enjoying, it was only to sigh that she could|done as duties, they must also be done without fuss| from home,” and you will generally find that that 
hot partake them. By night and by day, in sun-jor parade, and above all, let us remember that} one does not confine her attentions to home, but is 
shine and in cloud, in the calm and the tempest,|while we thus, as it were, “tithe mint and anise| always the person who thinks of little kindnesses 
he was with her ministering to her wants, and/and cummin,” we must beware of neglecting the| to be done to others—gifts of fruit and flowers to 
cheering the hours of her hopeless captivity, by his weightier matters of the law. The warning|the sick—visits to those confined to the house— 
caresses and untiring devotion. Now do you sup-|against doing this is, however, followed by the) the loan of a book, &e. * " . 2 
pose that the vulture is capable of such heroic con- “The sacred duty of giving pleasure,” as it is 
stancy and generous self-sacrifice ? or did you ever 


words—“ These ought ye to have done, and not 
to leave the other undone.” called in an admirable little book entitled “ Pas- 


















(To be continued.) 
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Beautiful Incident. 


The Cliff Swallow is not, we believe, a regular 
sojourner in these parts. His visits are believed 
to be only occasional—few and far between. At 
any rate, we are informed that he has no regular 
haunts. ‘The farm that he gladdens this year, may 
not be cheered by his presence for many coming sea- 





























































































































































THE FRIEND. 


——_ --— 1 ———————eorrrree a 
sages from the Life of a Daughter at Home,” may|for a good tree often yields several thousand tivating if we may so speak, the germ or habit of 
be practised daily. And, oh, if we could ‘but feel| oranges in a year. The cultivation in earnest has thoughtless expenditure for maturity in after years 


what a sacred duty it is, surely we should wish|just commenced ; this year’s crop may be said to and too likely to yield to inducements for extend. 


and endeavour to make and find opportunities of|be the first which has ever come to our market ing their visits step by step amid the various 


practising it! Is it not a duty to make life as 
happy as we can to the young, before life’s trials 
and troubles come upon them? Is it not so still 
more to those who are enduring the heat and bur- 
den of the day? and do not all feel it to be so to- 
wards the aged, who perhaps have but little left 
to cheer them, and may have suffered and under- 
gone much during the weary days of their pilgrim- 
age? 

Let us seek out opportunities, let us slight no- 
thing as too trivial or minute, not even the keeping 
of a favourite seat at the fireside for one, we know, 
has a fancy for it, or the trifling arrangement of 
some household matters, if it give pleasure to oth- 
ers. The desire of showing kindness proceeds often 
merely from an obliging disposition; but the habit 
should be formed on Christian motives, and on an 
habitual course of self-denial and thoughtfulness ; 
preferring others before ourselves. To the young 
I would earnestly say, “ Endeavour to acquire this 
blessed habit.” * * It is not enough to abstain 
from sharp words, sneering tones, petty contradic- 
tions, or daily little selfish cares, we must be active 
and earnest in kindness, not merely passive and in- 
offensive. In these little things it is really more 
from the manner in which they are done, than 
from any great value in the services themselves, 
that we see the kindly and christian spirit. 

(To be continued.) 
sdinumiinibienisanre 
For “ The Friend.” 
WHERE IS THE CHURCH? 
Where is the church? in misty gloom, 
Tossed on the stormy wave ? 
With eye uplifted unto Him 
Whose arm alone can save ? 


Where is the church? with sackcloth on, 
In secret fervent prayer, 

Feeling her only trust and hope, 
Is in her Saviour’s care ? 


Where is the church? the little flock, 
Sought with His precious blood— 

Built on Himself, the eternal Rock, 
Secure mid fire and flood ? 


Where is the church ? hid with her Lord, 
And in the inner life, 

Sheltered beneath His holy wing 
From discord and from strife? 


Where is the church? whom Christ hath loved, 
And on His hands engraved ? 

Whose walls are ever in His sight, 
Encompassing His saved ? 

Where is that church? O may my soul 
Within her walls be found ! 


Permitted, through redeeming love, 
To tread its holy ground. 


For, whether plunged beneath the flood, 
Or riding on the wave. 

Her strength is in her Saviour’s arm, 
Omnipotent to save. 


Philad., Third mo. 27th, 1858. L. 


—__> 


The Orange Crop of Los Angelos, California, 
is coming into market. The crop amounts to about 
170,000, and is sold on the ground at $12 per 
thousand. The cultivation of the orange is destined 
to become an important source of wealth to the 
State, or at least it will occupy many persons, and 
hold an important place in our trade. The trees 
commence bearing when eight years old, and will 
produce a crop worth $25 per tree, or $1000 to an 
acre containing forty trees. This estimate is a low 
one, both for the price and the quantity of fruit; 


grades 


from Los Angelos. The fruit is large and good.) and depths of resorts abounding among us, where 


—Cualijornia Paper. 





For “ The Friend.” 
“’Tis education forms the common mind, 
Just as the twig is bent, the tree’s inclin’d.” 


These lines were last week made introductory to 


the expression of some views in reference to the 
varieties of home education; and it is probable 
there are many who would consider them too re- 
strictive or wanting in liberality—for every parent 
naturally claims to be judge in the affairs of his 
own family; yet the pressure of the question seems 
to be the influence of one family system upon an- 
other family system. The appeal, therefore, which 
comes up from amid the lights and shadows of 
domestic life—is, for consideration of the children 
and of the orphan wards of those, who, after ma- 
ture reflection upon the examples and the teach- 
ings around them, have arrived at the opinion that 
it is their duty to endeavour to preserve their charge 
within the “ garden enclosed.” 


Perhaps it is not assuming too much to cherish | 


a hope that when attention is turned to the sub- 
ject, a conscientious judgment thus formed would 
generally be regarded as entitled to the respect or 
to the sympathy usually accorded among Friends. 
As regards consequences arising from indulgence 
in early expenditures, probably an estimate may 
not be more suitably expressed, than by the very 
terms of the appropriate editorial remarks upon 
newspaper reading made a few weeks since in 
“The Friend”—* The indiscriminate indulgence 
even in what may be considered the best of them, 
can hardly fail to exercise an injurious tendency 
on the young; presenting subjects of thought on 
which their minds ought never to be allowed to 
dwell, and making impressions of evil that can 
be removed only by a power beyond their com- 
mand. It is impossible to arrive at a correct es- 
timate of the injury inflicted on a family of chil- 


dren by their daily resort to the columns of a 


newspaper for entertainment, unless we could trace 
the influence exerted on the events of their lives 
by the unscriptural sentiments taught, the anti- 
christian feelings commended, and the polluting 
feelings called forth by its diversified contents.” 
Let us regard these views as embracing within their 
scope a needless supply and expenditure of “ pocket 
money ;” and then in order to see how far the cases 
are parallel in their tendencies or issues, consider 
briefly the career into which young persons may be 
drawn, whom their care-takers had reason to be- 
lieve they had protected in such manner that they 
could not be led into temptation by money. 

It was wisely said by a pious father, “ One fatal 
hour may undo years of instruction, and give me 
endless perplexity; and the adage, “It is the 
first step, which costs,” may be regarded as appo- 
site. So if we incline to form anticipations from 
instances around us, may we not expect that amia- 
ble, yet not always sufficiently thoughtful compa- 
nions with liberal allowances, will be apt to attract 
youth of an hopeful character considered safe in 
this particular; and after rendering them dissatis- 
fied with the restraints placed around them, lead 
them to make one of their first steps, in violation 
of parental injunctions, or of other incumbent du- 
ties, likely to result in progress through saloons, 
refectories and restaurants, too freely supplied 
with pernicious publications. Soon perhaps the 
young novices reach exhibitions generally consid- 
ered among the least exceptionable, gradually cul- 





jmost of the associates and teachings are at vari. 
jance with the spirit of the query—* Whether 
| Friends are careful to bring up those under their 
\direction in plainness of speech, behaviour and 
\parel, in frequently reading the Holy Scrip 

tv restrain them from reading pernicious 

id from the corrupt conversation of the world: 
\‘1d are they good examples in these respects 
themselves ?” 

In perfect harmony with this query is a printed 
circular or document recently placed in my hand 
being “ Advice and Caution from our Monthly 
Meeting at Philadelphia, held the 25th day of the 
‘Sixth month, 1732, Concerning Children and Ser. 
‘vants ;” which sets forth, “It is an obvious and 
known truth that next to the vigilance we ought to 
have over our own conduct so as to stand accepted 
in the sight of Giod, and to behave inoffensively 
and exemplarily towards men, is the comely and 
necessary care for our posterity and over our chil. 
'dren.” 
| This care is highly prudent and an incumbent 
'duty in families, in schools and in societies, for, in 
'general, it may be said and expected that the mo. 
‘rals and principles which are first imprinted, will 
be of duration and, if good, of great advan 
since in the course of providence, the children of 
‘this age are to be the people of the next.” . . ., 
| “Kemarkable and grievous is the depravity of 
‘manners so observable in our streets, sorrowful 
‘enough is it to see the great increase of profaneness 
and lewdness too generally among the people of 
\late years. .... .. But it is yet more to be la 
‘mented by all honest minds who wish well and 
would contribute all in their power to the reputa- 
tion, sobriety and future happiness of the provinee, 
and are truly concerned for the honour of God and 
true religion, to observe the pride, behaviour, and 
vile language used and propagated among the chil- 
dren almost as soon as they can speak.” 
| “A concern having been for some time on the 
minds of several Friends on this occasion, this 
Meeting finds it highly necessary to make some e 
isay towards reformation of the evil. And con 
‘sidering that it chiefly and almost entirely will lie 
‘upon the heads of families, parents and tutors, we 
‘recommend the case generally to them, and ear- 
‘nestly press and entreat that they will enter more 
\deeply and closely into the thoughts of their duty, 
and at proper times of retirement humbly and ear- 
‘nestly implore the Divine assistance, and then dili- 
‘gently and constantly pursue what they find to be 
such, without weariness or discouragement at the 
difficulties or disappointments they may meet with.” 
| ‘The advice further “recommends that parents be 
‘very cautious and watchful in the liberties they 
give their children for play or recreation, limiting 
and obliging them as much as possible to punctual- 
ity as to time and place and company, accustoming 
them in an easy, free manner to render true ac- 
‘counts thereof, which they will be brought to do 
‘and to receive advice and direction, if managed 
‘with love.” 


Ce tee ig eS 


and confidence that according as a proper care is 
evinced towards the children for whom we have an 
oversight, the good fruits will appear not only im 
this day and age, but the effects will be extended 
in some degree shedding their happy influences 
lover “the people of the next,” and even a succes 
|Sive generation.” 

| Third mo, 29th. 


This ancient document thus strengthens the trust ° 
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From the Farm and the Fireside. | and Jong wooled, and therefore felt less than many| home education of children; and recommending 


The Principal Varieties of Sheep. 


(Continued from page 219.) | 


Spain, from the earliest ages, has been celebrated | 
for the production of wool of exquisite delicacy; | 
and though, from the time when it was a Roman 


province to the present day, the country has un- 


dergone many changes, many revolutions, certain | 
breeds of sheep have continued to maintain their) 


other countries the necessity for any amelioration ; 
perhaps even the great wool-growers might doubt 
the possibility of improvement. It was in the 
bleak land of Sweden that the bold attempt was 

rst made to naturalize the Merino sheep of Spain, 
and to improve the native race by judicious inter- 
mixtures. Individual effort was aided by the civil 
government, so that between eighty and ninety 


the blending in the family circle of interesting and 
instructive occupation and amusement with that 
exclusive guardianship and practical religious 
training, which, when fairly carried out, has, un- 
der the Divine blessing, so often been productive 
of the happiest results. We think there are few 
among us but who must feel there is a sad defi- 


ciency in this respect, and that great loss is sus- 


und, and at the same time their pristine cele-| Ye" 8g0 there were in that country between sixty | tained by it. 
’ 


brity. Strabo, in the reign of ‘Tiberius, speaks of | 


and seventy thousand pure Merinos, besides many 


the beautiful woolen cloths made of Spanish wool, | valuable ones of a mixed breed. 


and worn by the Romans; and at a subsequent 
riod, Columella exerted himself in the improve- 
ment of the Spanish sheep by the introduction of 


rams from Africa, and also of the more valuable | 


stocks of ancient Italy. And, it is on record that 
some of the fleeces of the original Spanish flocks 
yere black, while others were brown or of a red- 
dish hue. 


The Merino sheep are long in the limbs, but the | 


bone is small; the breast and back are narrow, 
and the sides rather flat; the fore-shoulders and 
bosoms are heavy, and the skin under the throat is 
loose and flabby, or indeed pendulous; the fore- 
head and cheeks are covered with a coarse long 
hair, but the lower part of the face is smooth and 
velvety; the head is large, the forehead rather 
low. The male carries comparatively large horns, 
spirally contorted, the curvature being often very 
graceful. The females are mostly destitute of 
horns, and where these appendages are present, 
they are small. The wool of the Merino sheep is 
at once exquisitively fine, and admirable for its 
felting properties. As to length of staple, the 
breeds of different provinces somewhat vary. The 
average of fleece of the ram is from seven to eight 
pounds; that of the ewe five pounds. Merino 
sheep, when fatted, usually weigh only from twelve 
to fifteen pounds per quarter. 

Sheep husbandry in Spain is conducted on an 
extensive scale. ur farmers generally have no 
conception of the magnitude of this interest. The 
Merino flocks, after spending the summer in the 
mountains, descend to pass the winter in the milder 
provinces. Each flock, consisting generally of 
about ten thousand sheep, has a head shepherd, 
who is chosen as an experienced man, well ac- 
quainted with the nature of pastures, and the dif- 
ferent diseases to which sheep are liable. This 
chief, or superintendent, has under him fifty shep 
herds, each one of whom is furnished with a good 
and powerful dog, as a defence against wolves, which 
are much to be dreaded. It necessarily follows, 
then, that the flocks are subdivided, each shepherd 
having his own peculiar charge, to which, under 
the direction of the principal, he expressly attends. 
Age after age these sheep have been conducted an- 
wually from the mountains to the plains, and from 
the plains to the mountains. ‘This migratory sys- 
tem seems natural to this animal as well as some 
others. ‘The Laplander pursues a migratory sys- 
tem with his herds of reindeer, and the ‘lartar 
with his flock. 

Though the superiority of the wool of the Merino 
sheep of Spain was acknowledged for centuries over 
Europe, yet the idea of improving the native breeds 
by crosses with the Spanish seems not to have been 
entertained until a comparatively recent period. 
Wool was indeed largely exported from Spain into 
England, Germany, France, and other continental 
States, where the manufacture of fine cloth was 
carried on; but the attempt at rendering the in- 
ferior fleece of their own flocks available for this 
purpose, by a gradual intermixture of them with 
the Merinos, was long neglected. England had 
indeed her own sheep of great value, both short 


(To be continued.) 

A Locomotive Towing « Vessel—This rather 
junusual spectacle was exhibited in our harbour 
‘recently. A schooner was passing through the 
\draw of the Lowell railroad bridge, when, unfor- 
|tunately, a strong wind and tide which prevailed 
\threatened to speedily take the vessel away from 
her place of destination. At that moment a loco- 
motive passed along the railroad bridge, the en- 
gineer of which, upon perceiving the dilemma of 
the worthy captain, called out to those on board 
to pass him a rope, which he made fast to the en- 
gine, and with a few puffs of the powerful machine, 
soon placed the vessel alongside a neighbouring 
wharf, to which she was made fast in safety.— 
Boston Traveller. 





— 

Love and Char ‘ty.—There is much vague talk 
in these latter days about love and charity. Men 
profess to admire and desire to see them increased, 
and yet hate the principles which alone can pro- 
duce them. Let us stand fast in the old paths. 
We cannot have fruits and flowers without roots. 
We cannot have love to God and man without faith 
in Christ, and without regeneration. ‘The way to 
spread true love in the world, is to teach the atone- 
ment of Christ and the work of the Holy Ghost.— 
Ryle. 

itenitidilidiniies 

When we acquire docility, abate of our natural 
impetuosity, and grow in patience, much advantage 
is reaped. 
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We would remind our friends in different sec- 
tions of the country, that a little well directed 
effort on their part, would probably add consider- 
ably to our subscription list. There are in most 
neighbourhoods young married persons, just set- 
ting out in life, and others with growing families 
around them, who perhaps have not thought of the 
advantages accruing from habitually perusing the 
columns of a religious and literary journal, but 
who, if the subject was properly mentioned to them, 
would take “ ‘Ihe Friend,” and gladly welcome its 
weekly visits. We hope the matter will receive the 
attention it deserves at the hands of our well- 
wishers. 

The monetary difficulties through which the 
community has been passing, have interfered to a 
considerable extent with the transmission of the 
money due for our paper. As those difficulties 
are now very much removed, we should be obliged 
by our subscribers forwarding the amount due as 
soon as they can conveniently. 


We have been glad to receive from time to time 
‘from a respected correspondent, communications il- 
lustrating, and enforcing on parents aud guardians, 
the incaleulable importance of a strictly guarded 





There has been a great change in the system of 
home education even among Friends within the last 
half century. The opportunities for literary cul- 
ture have been vastly increased ; the character of 
our schools, their efficiency, the extent and tho- 
roughness of their tuition, have engaged close at- 
tention and been abundantly improved, and the 
children of Friends have been and are reaping 
multiplied advantages from them; but we fear the 
education at home, the lessons taught there by 
precept or enforced by example, cannot be said, 
with comparatively few exceptions, to have kept 
pace with the advance in the former. 

The views entertained in this country respecting 
the objects and authority of government, the feel- 
ings of equality, of freedom and of political rights 
universally entertained, have, insensibly perhaps, 
but not the less effectively, insinuated themselves 
or their influence within the domestic circle, and, 
we fear, have been unwisely permitted to modify 
parental authority and filial subordination, until in 
many families parents seem to have become per- 
suaded that they may divest themselves of a large 
portion of the responsibility once believed to be in- 
separable from their station, and properly resign 
into the inexperienced hands of their offspring 
great part of the care and caution, once thought to 
be requisite for avoiding the rocks and shoals so 
thickly strewn along the early paths of life ; while 
children have learned to look upon strict, conscien- 
tious parental superintendence and restraint, as an 
obsolete notion, fit enough for times gone by, when 
precocious boys and girls were not allowed to judge 
and act for themselves, but unworthy this enlight- 
ened age, when the juvenile intellect is emanci- 
pating itself from the trammels of antiquated pre- 
judices. 

It is to be feared that not a few among us need 
not go from home to witness some of the evils re- 
sulting from the practical working of these views ; 
but to see them in their more revolting deformity 
we need but look at the youthful depravity and 
reckless wickedness daily exhibited in the streets 
and lanes of our cities, and at the bar of our cri- 
{minal courts. The abandoned vulgarity, the pro- 
faneness, the defiance of legal restraint, and the 
increase of crimes against person and property dis- 
played among the youth of our city are frightful, 
and show a fatal defect somewhere in their early 
training. 

We are persuaded that much as our public 
school system contributes to the diffusion of know- 
ledge among the various classes of the community, 
and great advantages as it may confer in some 
rural districts where any literary education has 
heretofore been beyond the reach of the poorer 
part of the inhabitants, it yet administers no little 
towards that relinquishment of responsibility and 
care on the part of parents, and disregard of re- 
straint and domestic discipline on the part of chil- 
dren, which, in cities perhaps more especially, are 
so repulsive and demoralizing. 

Many parents, glad to escape from paying for 
their children’s schooling, are quite willing to throw 
the whole burden of their education on the public ; 
and having once entered their sons and daughters 
in the district school, and secured their being in- 
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structed at the public expense, they appear to think | has sprung up, which flows through the ruins into the|been unusually cold. The Columbia river was 


the principal part of their duty as regards .educa- 
tion is accomplished. The children may learn if 
they will; they have what is supposed to be a good 
school to go to, and so that they go regularly from 
home to it, and duly carry home the books con- 
taining their lessons, the parents are content, and 
see but little more after them. The scholars com- 
ing out of families of all characters and descrip- 
tions, are thrown into close association with each 
other; the tares and the wheat literally grow up 
together without any culture or protection for the 
latter ; the principles of the teachers are often far 
from being sound, and little or no instruction in 
christian morals is attempted; so that the poor 
children, left very much to pursue the bent of their 
own inclinations, can hardly escape the contami- 
nation of vice, and soon learn to prefer the noise 
and rioting going on in the streets, to the idleness 
and confinement of home. Such are the mischiefs 
attending, that it is well known that in many neigh- 
bourhoods, the police are required regularly to be 
in attendance when the public schools are dismissed, 
to keep the peace, and protect the residents of the 
vicinity in some measure, from what is an almost 
intolerable nuisance. 

Whatever advantages then it may possess, and 
we know there are some attending it, our public 
school system, as conducted in large cities, is pro- 
ductive of great and, we fear, growing evils; defi- 
cient, as we have already observed, as it is in cor- 
rect moral training, and tending as it does to lessen, 
if not destroy the feeling of parental responsibility, 
and the concern to watch over the education of the 
children; while the latter are exposed to such evil 
associations, and left very much to take the gov- 
ernment into their own hands. Surely no Friend 
should allow his offspring to be so exposed, or per- 
mit them to attend these schools, and well would 
it be, if all would unite in a strenuous effort to re- 
store to the families of our Society that guarded 
religious care and oversight that characterized them 
in its primal days. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


EUROPE.—News from Liverpool to Third mo. 13th. 

The difference between France and England had been 
adjusted in a satisfactory manner. Rumors were cur- 
rent of a probable deficiency in the British revenue, and 
the consequent necessity of asmall loan. Money was in 
moderate demand at previous rates. The English funds 
had been dull during the week. The importations of 
cotton into Liverpool had been very heavy, and prices 
declined from 4d. to $d. Flour very dull and almost 
unsaleable. 

The monthly return of the Bank of France shows a 
gain in specie of 40,000,000 of francs in Paris, and nearly 
16,000,000 in the country branches. The appeal of Orsini 
and his accomplices to the Court of Cassation, was re- 
jected. Discoveries had been made in various parts of 
France, which defeated culpable projects, and led to the 
discovery and seizure of arms, ammunition and treason- 
able correspondence. The despatches from France to 
the Swiss government, in regard to the refugees, have 
been published. The removal from the frontiers of 
Switzerland of all Italian and other questionable refugees, 
is demanded in menacing terms. 

A despatch from Madrid says, that Zuloaga, the new 
President of Mexico, is well disposed to settle the differ- 
ences with Spain. The statement that General Concha 
is to be removed from the government of Cuba, is con- 
tradicted on good authority. 

The Central Committee appointed at St. Petersburg, 
to examine all the projects for the emancipation of the 
Russian serfs, consists of thirteen members, the Emperor 
being the President. In regard to the still unsettled 
question of the navigation of the Danube, it is said, Rus- 
sia is opposed to the views of Austria, and agrees with 
France and England as to the absolute right of the Paris 
Conference to deal with the subject. 

Violent earthquakes occurred in Greece on the 21st 
and 22d of Second month. Many buildings were thrown 
down. Calamake, situated on the Isthmus, is a heap of 
ruins. In one place, the earth has opened, and a river 
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sea. 

From Constantinople, it is stated that the reports of 
the European commissioners charged with the task of 
inquiring into the best mode of re-organizing the Danu- 
bian Principalities, would not be ready before the end 
of the Third month, which circumstance will retard the 
meeting of the Congress of Paris. 

The reported cession by Turkey of the Isle of Perim to 
England for a pecuniary indemnity, is officially contra- 
dicted. 

SOUTH AMERICA.—A revolution has broken out in 
Venezuela. Puerto Cabello was captured by the revo- 
lutionists on the 6th ult. On the following day a force 
of ten thousand men marched on Caraccas, and sum- 
moned Monagas to surrender the Presidency. He re- 
fused and declared the city in a state of siege. In Peru, 
the hostilities between the rival factions had not yet 
terminated. On the 7th ult.,a battle took place at Are- 
quipa, the final result of which was unknown. Santa 
Anna, ex-President of Mexico, left Carthagena on the 
last West India mail steamer, for Port Thomas, en route 
for Vera Cruz. 

UNITED STATES.—Congress.—The bill for the ad- 
mission of Kansas with the Lecompton Constitution 
passed the Senate, by a vote of 33 to 25. All the South- 
ern Senators voted for it, except Bell and Crittenden. 
Houston, of Texas, opposed the measure, but voted for 
it, as instructed by the resolutions of the Texas Legis- 
lature. The debate in the House of Representatives has 
continued. It appeared near the close of last week to 
have nearly run out, and a willingness was expressed on 
both sides, to have the vote taken at an early day. It 
was expected a variety of amendments would be offered, 
and endeavours used to reconcile those Democratic 
members who have sided with the opposition. The 
Tariff Investigation Committee have, it is said, found 
nothing that implicates any member of Congress in the 
charge of corruption. 

The Treasury.—The Treasurer’s last weekly statement 
shows a receipt of nearly four millions. The amount on 
deposit is eight and a half millions, and the amount, 
subject to draft, upwards of seven millions. 

The Mormons.—The troops in Kansas and on the wes- 
tern frontier, numbering about two thousand effective 
men, will, it is stated, start for Utah about the close of 
this month. According to the plan of the War depart- 
ment, there will be about five thousand five hundred 
troops in the territory, early in the approaching summer. 

California. — The steamship Moses Taylor arrived at 
New York on the 26th ult., bringing California dates to 
the 5th ult. Her passengers were only 21 days and 14 
hours on the route, being the quickest trip on record. 
The Moses Taylor brought $1,400,000 in gold. The Le- 
gislature has passed an act taking the State prison from 
the hands of the present lessee, and placing it in charge 
of agents to be appointed by the Governor. The Gov- 
ernor was refused possession, when he broke open the 
doors, and forcibly took possession. A memorial to 
Congress has been prepared, asking for the abrogation 
of the mail contract and the formation of two companies 
to transport the mail alternately, soas to make a weekly 
mail. The Legislature has confirmed the Van Ness or- 
dinance, providing that all the title that the city of San 
Francisco has in the lands within its borders be given 
to the parties in possession, except what is required for 
the streets, public squares, school-houses, etc. The In- 
dians in the Sebastian Reservation had revolted and re- 
fused to work or obey orders. They had been frightened 
into submission by the soldiers, the leaders being puno- 
ished by the infliction of from twenty to one hundred 
lashes. By an avalanche in Plumas county, two persons 
had been killed, and a number wounded. Aubry, the 
fugitive slave, has been confined in Stockton jail by or- 
der of the owner, under a decision of the Supreme Court. 
An organized band of burglars has been discovered in 
San Francisco, and some have been arrested. The ship 
Flying Fish has sailed for China, with many Chinese 
passengers, who carry their dead relatives with them, 
and $285,000 in treasure. 

Washington and Oregon.—In Washington territory, the 
farmers were sowing wheat and oats on the 12th of Se- 
cond month. The Puget Sound country has made great 
progress in population, wealth and industrial resources 
in the last two years. There are on its banks 16 saw 
mills capable of turning out 100,000,000 feet of sawn 
lumber annually. It: straight and tall timber is valua- 
ble for spars, and cargoes of them are sent to New York, 
England and Australia. The farmers on the Sound have 
sent 6000 barrels of flour of last year’s crop, to San 
Francisco, and this year they will send farmore. There 
are several flourishing towns in the territory, of which 
the principal are Olympia and Stellacoom. The dates 
from Portland, Oregon, are to Second mo. 20th. It had 
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frozen as to stop the steamboat navigation. — 

New York.—Mortality last week, 476. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 190. 

The African Importation Scheme.—The bill which pass 
ed the House of Representatives of Louisiana authorizing 
a company to import free negroes into that State, on 
after considerable discussion in the Senate, indefinitely 
postponed. ’ 

The Lakes of Minnesota.—The St. Paul Minnesotian 
publishes a list of eighty-four of the lakes of Min 
which vary in size from one to thirty miles in length 
There are many more lakes in the territory, but these 
were omitted from the list, because they had no names 

The Slave Trade.—A late letter from Cuba states that 
the landings of slave cargoes, by vessels mostly sold and 
fitted out at the North, continue without hindrance on 
the part of the local authorities at the various points of 
debarkation convenient for the trade. 

The Collins Line of Steamers.—The U. S. District At- 
torney has filed a bill of injunction in the New York 
Circuit Court, on behalf of the United States against the 
sale of these steamers, alleging that a large sum is due 
the United States from the company. 
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RECEIPTS. 
: Received from Joel Evans, agt., Pa., for N.S. Yarnall, 
$2, vol. 31; from J. King, N. Y., for N. D. Tripp, $2, vol, 


30, for C. Gifford, $2, vol. 31; from Richard Wetherill, 
Pa., $2, vol. 31. 


WEST-TOWN BOARDING-SCHOOL. 

The Committee to attend the Semi-annual Examina. 
tion, meet at West-Town, on Second-day evening, the 
5th of Fourth month. The General Committee will meet 
in Philadelphia, on Sixth-day evening, the 9th of the 
same month, at 7 o'clock. 

The Committee on Instruction meet at 4 o’clock, and 
the Committee on Admissions, at 5 o’clock, the same 
day. Davin Roserts, Clerk. 

Third mo. 23d, 1858. 


A conveyance will be at West Chester, on the arrival 
of the morning and afternoon trains, on Second-day, 


the 5th of Fourth month, for the accommodation of the 
Visiting Committee. 


WEST-TOWN BOARDING-SCHOOL. 
The Summer Session of the School will commence 


on Second day, the 10th of Fifth month. Parents and 
Guardians intending to send children as pupils, will 
please make early application for their admission to 
JOSEPH SNOWDEN, Superintendent at the School, or 
Joseph Scarrercoop, Treasurer, No. 304 Arch street, 
| Philadelphia, 

Third month 16:h, 1858. 


WANTED. 

The Superintendent of Friends’ Asylum for the Insane 
is desirous of procuring a young man to act in the capa- 
city of Clerk. 

Application may be made to Dr. J. H. Worrninetos, 
Friends’ Asylum, Frankford, Philadelphia. 


WEST-TOWN BOARDING-SCHOOL. 

An unmarried Friend of suitable qualifications, is 
wanted to act as Librarian, and take charge of the 
accounts and other matters at the Institution. 

Application may be made to 

Samvuet Hities, Wilmington, Del. 

Jorn Evans, Springfield, Delaware Co., Pa. 

Tuomas Evans, 817 Arch street, Philad. 

Jos. Scarrercoop, 304 Arch street, Philad 
Philad., Twelfth mo. 21st., 1857. 


WANTED. 

A Friend and his wife, to take charge of the farm ™ 
Tunessassah, and to have the general superintendence ¢! 
the school and family at that place. 

A well qualified woman Friend is also wanted to act 
as Teacher in the Boarding-School. 

Application may be made-to 

Jor Evans, Oakdale P. O., Del. Co. 
Esenezer Worth, Marshalton, Chester Co. 
Joun M. Kaicuy, Camden, N. J. 
Tuomas Wistar, Fox Chase, Pa. 
Josep Exxkinton, 377 S. Second street. 
ROBB, PILE & M‘ELROY, PRINTERS, 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank 





